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The  President’s  Office 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 


Greetings  again! 

The  coin  market  is  hot  and  our  classic  commemorative  coinage  is  performing  rather  well, 
especially  in  grades  MS-64  and  loftier.  Same  holds  true  for  those  modern  commem 
creations  such  as  the  1996  Olympic  issues  (50c,  $1  and  $5).  Ditto  the  1993-P  WW  II  50c  unc  and 
proof  issues,  the  1995  Olympic  unc  dollars,  the  1996-S  Community  Service  dollars,  both  1997-P 
Law  Enforcement  cartwheels,  the  1998-S  Black  Patriots  dollars  and  the  2001  Buffalo  issues. 
Same  holds  especially  true  for  the  $5  gold  UNC  issues  produced  from  1995  through  2001.  I  was 
begging  all  who  would  listen  to  procure  the  1997-W  Jackie  Robinson  UNC  between  $195  and 
$205.  Today,  it's  a  $1,400+  coin! 

We  had  a  wonderful  Society  meeting  at  the  ANA  in  Baltimore,  MD.  Yes,  I  attempted  to 
impart  words  of  wisdom.  Our  Editor  and  club  Secretary  Gary  Beedon  and  lus  lovely  wife 
Mary,  club  Treasurer,  traveled  from  California  to  attend.  David  G.  Provost,  our  society's  new 
ANA  Club  Representative,  gave  a  most  interesting  slide  presentation  dealing  with 
connected  U.S.  commemorative  memorabilia.  Just  fantastic!  Hope  you  can  attend  a  future 
meeting. 

Peace, 


AntKcrny J.  SwiccteJo 
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“TRAIL  MIX’’ 


E-mail  from  Garrett  Burke 


Greetings  Gary, 

You  might  enjoy  this  story  from  today's  United  Kingdom  Guardian  discussing  the  John  Muir- 
Yosemite  California  Quarter  concept.  A  rather  unique,  international  (UK)  perspective  on  the 
state  quarter:  http://www.guardian.co.uk/usa/story/0,12271,993051,00.html 

Hope  all  is  well... 

Garrett  Burke 

Editor’s  note:  SUSCC  member  Garrett  Burke’s  John  Muir-Yosemite  quarter  is  one  of  the  five  contenders 
for  the  California  State  Quarter. 


E-mail  from  Fred  Reed 


This  is  Fred  Reed,  Editor  of  SPMC's  magazine  PAPER  MONEY. 


I'm  working  on  a  numismatic  calendar.  On  what  date  (M/D/Y)  was  your  organization 
formed/ organized/ or  incorporated?  I  need  a  precise  date. 


Thanks, 
Fred  Reed 


Reply  from  Gary  Beedon 

Fred, 

Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  (SUSCC) 

It  took  a  little  digging  in  what  we  have  left  of  SUSCC  records,  but  I  was  able  to  locate  the 
charter  date.  It  was  formed  or  organized  on  August  20,  1983. 

Regards, 

Gary  Beedon 

SUSCC  Secretary/ Editor 
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E-mail  to  new  SUSCC  member  Bob  Rudd 

Hi  Bob, 


Since  you  are  now  a  member  of  SUSCC,  mav  I  ask  a  question? 

In  collecting  your  set  of  classic  commemoratives,  which  ones  were  the  toughest  to  locate? 

Regards, 

Gary  Beedon 


Reply  from  Bob  Rudd 

Hi  Gary  and  thank  you  for  everything! 

Which  were  the  toughest  (all  of  mine  are  in  PCGS  &  NGC  64  and  above  ...  the  Missouri  2x4 
(upgrade  from  63),  an  Oregon  in  68  (upgrade  from  64),  Pan  Pac  and  Lafayette. 

Most  frustrating  is  the  unsuccessful,  so  far,  upgrade  to  67  for  an  Albany 
(which  I  want  as  I  am  originally  from  that  area).  You? 

[Bob  Rudd] 

Reply  from  Gary  Beedon 

Bob, 

Would  you  believe  that  you  are  way  ahead  of  me?  That  Missouri  4x4  is  a  tough  one!  Then 
again,  many  commemoratives  in  MS-67  are  tough!  I  have  about  half  of  the  classics  in  various 
grades  from  AU  to  MS  67,  plus  a  few  duplicates.  As  for  the  modern  commemoratives,  I  have 
most  of  the  BU  dollars. 

My  favorite  specialty  is  in  bust  half  dollars.  Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Bust  Half  Nut  Club  with 
402  different  varieties  out  of  453  pieces  of  those  old  silver  silver  coins. 

Gary  Beedon 


E-mail  from  Don  Kagin 

Just  came  back  from  an  exciting  meeting  today  with  the  museum  design  architect  for  our  new 
National  Gold  Rush  and  Money  Museum  at  the  Old  Mint.  We  have  12,500  sq.  feet  to  build  out 
as  we  want.  We  just  need  to  raise  5  mil  for  the  build  out  and  81/2  mil  from  the  2006  coin 
commemorative  program.  We  can  use  your  help  in  any  way  --ideas  as  well  as  fund  raising. 


Thanks  again, 
Don  [Kagin] 
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SUSCC  Membership  as  of  9-24-03 


New  Members 


R-3033  Garrett  Burke 

R-3034  Nick  de  Matties 

R-3035  Norman  Cordt 

R-3036  Philip  Bailey,  Jr. 

R-3037  Donald  Dauley 

R-3038  Bob  Rudd 

R-3039  Dan  Vanden  Avond 

R-3040  Robert  Rowe,  Jr. 

R-3041  W.  J.  Kester 

R-3042  Theresa  Lund 

R-3043  Donald  Walker 

R-3044  Kevin  Maloy 

R-3045  Donald  Curtis 

R-3046  Matthew  Tobin 


Reinstated  Members 

R-0403  Carol  Chrzanowski 

R-1001  Wayne  Wojdak 


Society  for  U.  S.  Commemorative  Coins  meeting: 

January  31,  2004,  Long  Beach,  CA:  SUSCC  Member  Mary  Yahalom  will  present  a 
special  program  on  “Commemorative  Memorabilia”  on  Saturday  (10:00  am  in  room  102A)  at 
the  SUSCC  meeting  at  the  Long  Beach  Coin,  Stamp  &  Collectibles  Expo  in  Southern  California. 

Note  to  members.’  Please  try  to  attend  the  SUSCC  meeting  if  possible,  as  SUSCC  member 
turnout  at  past  Long  Beach  SUSCC  events  has  been  quite  low.  Aiso,  if  you  would  like  to  give  a 
program  at  a  SUSCC  meeting  at  either  Long  Beach,  CA  or  at  the  summer  ANA  Convention,  let 
us  know. 


Want  a  Free  Membership 

in  the  Society  for 
U.S.  Commemorative  Coins? 

All  you  need  to  do  is  write  a  4-page*  or  larger  original  article  on  U.S.  Commemoratives  for 
The  Commemorative  Trail.  We  will  credit  members  $5  per  page*  (as  printed  in  the  journal)  up 
to  $20  membership  credit  per  person  per  year.  Short  articles  are  also  welcome! 
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The  Columbian  Exposition 


Half  Dollar  of  1893 


The  first  Commemorative  half  dollar 
issued  by  the  United  States  was  the 
Columbian  Exposition  Half  dollar  dated 
1892  and  1893.  It  was  issued  in  to  publicize 
the  Columbian  Exposition  World's  fair  held 
in  Chicago  from  May  1st  to  October  31st 
1893,  that  celebrated  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  Columbus  in  the 
Americas. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was 
the  greatest  fair  held  up  to  that  time,  and 
even  exceeded  the  magnificence  of  France's 
Paris  Exposition  held  in  1889,  that  produced 
the  Eiffel  tower,  a  world  landmark  today.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition's  promoters  and  creators  to  produce  a 
fair  that  eclipsed  the  Paris  fair  on  all  counts. 
They  succeeded  in  all  of  them. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  had 
been  in  the  planning  state  since  1890,  when 
Chicago  learned  that  the  United  States 
Congress  had  selected  it  to  the  host  the  fair, 
beating  out  its  rivals,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  city  was  in  ecstasy,  and 
was  determined  to  deliver  a  fair  that  would 
draw  in  visitors  from  around  the  world.  The 
site  selected  for  the  fair  was  Jackson  Park, 
that  fronted  Lake  Michigan  on  Chicago's 
south  side.  The  Fair  Grounds  covered  over 
600  acres.  Construction  of  the  Fair  began 
late,  around  April  1891,  and  was  mostly 
completed  by  May  1893,  except  for  a  few 
finishing  touches. 

The  Fair's  buildings  were  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architectural 


firm  of  Burnham  and  Root,  the  company 
that  designed  the  first  "skyscraper"  building 
in  Chicago.  Other  architects  also 
participated,  but  it  was  the  special  guidance 
of  partner  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  master 
builder,  that  made  the  Fair's  buildings  so 
stunning  and  beautiful. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  was  called  the 
"White  City"  because  the  buildings, 
designed  in  Neo  Classical  style,  were  all 
painted  white.  Worker's  applied  the  oil 
base  paint  by  using  a  compressor  and  spray 
gun  for  the  first  time.  This  new  technique 
saved  valuable  time  because  it  was  much 
faster  than  rolling  or  brushing. 

To  save  construction  time,  Burnham  had 
all  the  colonnades  made  of  equal  heights  to 
speed  construction  of  the  exposition's 
buildings.  When  all  was  done,  almost 
twenty  beautifully  detailed  and  well-built 
exhibit  and  entertainment  buildings 
awaited  visitors  coming  to  the  Fair.  The 
most  famous  of  these  buildings  was  the 
Manufacture's  and  Liberal  Arts  building. 
The  State  of  Illinois  building,  and  the 
Electrical  building. 

The  Electrical  building  was  significant. 
For  the  first  time,  alternating  electrical 
current  was  demonstrated.  This  current 
was  used  to  light  the  Fair  grounds  at  night, 
and  produced  a  stunning  and  memorable 
sight. 

The  Fair's  grounds  were  designed  by  the 
famous  landscape  designer  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  who  had  designed  New  York's 
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Central  Park  back  in  the  1860's.  At  first 
Olmstead  was  hesitant  to  take  on  the  job 
when  Burnham  had  offered  it.  He  believed 
there  was  not  enough  time  to  do  a  good  job. 
But  in  less  than  18  months  he  had  created  a 
landscaping  masterpiece  consisting  or 
beautiful  lawns,  rest  areas,  gardens,  and 
canals  populated  with  silent,  electric  boats, 
that  were  probably  the  first  electric  boat 
rides  in  America. 

At  first  Olmstead  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  work.  He  would  approach  visitors  at 
the  Fair  and  ask  them  what  they  thought 
about  the  landscaped  grounds  without 
revealing  his  identity.  Most  of  the  visitors 
were  more  than  impressed.  Satisfied, 
Olmstead  then  became  an  enthusiastic 
booster  and  promoter  of  the  Fair. 

The  attractions  at  the  Fair  were  numerous 
and  exhausting.  It  would  take  a  good  week 
to  see  it  all.  Exhibits  covered  new  tech¬ 
nology,  transportation,  history,  the  arts,  and 
more.  One  of  the  most  popular  destinations 
of  the  Fair  was  the  Court  of  Honor,  with  its 
famous  130  feet  tall  Statue  of  the  Republic, 
that  was  affectionately  known  as  "Big 
Mary." 

The  Fair  was  also  big  on  entertainment, 
and  the  "Midway  Plaisance"  was  where  it 
was.  It  was  loaded  with  many  carnival 
attractions,  and  was  famous  for  its  Arabic 
"Fatima"  belly  dancers.  Crowning  it  was  a 
giant  264-foot  Ferris  Wheel  that  consisted  of 
36  cars  that  held  20  persons  each.  It  was  a 
new  invention  and  it  was  its  first 
demonstration  to  the  world.  It  was  a 
magnificent  success  and  you  could  image 
the  thrill  people  must  have  felt  riding  it 
back  in  1893.  There  was  nothing  like  it.  It 
would  still  be  stupendous  and  awe 
inspiring  even  today. 

The  Ferris  Wheel  was  invented  by  George 
W.G.  Ferris  especially  for  the  Fair.  Ferris 
was  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer  and  a 
consultant  to  the  steel  industry.  His  con¬ 
nection  there  made  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
the  quality  building  materials  necessary  to 
construct  the  great  wheel. 


The  Ferris  Wheel  came  about  Ferris  told 
Burnham  that  he  had  a  workable  attraction 
that  could  rival  the  great  Eiffel  Tower  of  the 
Paris  World's  Fair.  Impressed  with  his  idea, 
Burnham  gave  him  the  go  ahead  to  build  it 
from  scratch  on  the  Fairgrounds  and  it  was 
completed  a  couple  of  months  after  the 
Fair's  opening.  This  ride  proved  a  sensation 
with  visitors.  It  was  one  of  its  biggest 
attractions  up  to  the  day  the  Fair  closed  and 
delivered  thrills  that  people  thought 
impossible,  as  the  wheel  soared  high  above 
the  fair  grounds  and  over  the  city7  of 
Chicago. 

The  great  Wheel  was  positioned  on  the 
grounds  so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  tram 
passengers  coming  into  the  city7.  At  264  feet 
high,  it  was  startlmg  and  impressive, 
drawing  visitors  in  droves  to  the  Fair  where 
each  paid  a  fifty-cent  admission 

It  is  believed  that  almost  20  million 
visitors  came  to  the  fair,  and  for  most  of 
them  it  was  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime.  They 
came  from  all  over  the  nation,  but 
principally  from  the  West,  Great  Plains 
States,  and  the  Midwest.  On  "Chicago"  day 
alone  in  October  1893,  over  900,000  visitors 
came.  Over  Three  tons  of  silver  coin  alone 
were  collected  at  the  admission  booths  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Chicago's  Columbian 
World's  Fair  was  the  greatest  fair  ever  held. 
Certainly  no  fair  has  ever  rivaled  it  since, 
and  certainly  none  before.  It  was  a  unique 
experience  for  those  who  went.  It  was  a 
unpredictable,  fascinating,  mesmerizing, 
exciting  event  packed  with  surprises  that 
could  never  happen  again.  It  was  the 
ultimate  diversion.  Today's  self  conscious 
and  predictable  entertainment  spectacles 
would  be  puny  and  boring  in  comparison. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  Fair,  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  Half  dollar  was  on 
sale  for  $1.  There  were  other  souvenirs  to 
be  found  at  the  Fair  for  a  lot  less  money  and 
the  coins  did  not  sell  well.  Of  the  five 
million  coins  minted  for  the  event,  over 
three  million  were  returned  to  the  mint  and 
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melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  1.5  million 
pieces  When  the  Fair  ended  most  of  these 
coins  were  released  into  circulation  at  face 
value  that  effectively  commemorated  the 
great  Fair  for  vears  to  come. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar 
was  designed  by  the  Mint's  Chief  Engraver 
Charles  E.  Barber,  and  his  assistant  George 
T.  Morgan.  Barber  designed  the  coin's 
obverse,  and  Morgan  its  reverse.  There  are 
no  known  portraits  of  Columbus  made 
during  his  lifetime,  so  his  true  looks  are 
unknown.  Barber  copied  his  likeness  of 
Columbus  from  a  Spanish  painting  done 
long  after  the  explorer's  death. 

Morgan's  reverse  consists  of  Columbus' 
flagship  the  Santa  Maria  above  two 
hemispheres.  It  is  affectionately  known  by 
collectors  as  the  "Ship  on  Wheels." 

Holding  a  Columbian  Half  dollar  is  like 
going  back  in  time.  You  get  the  feeling  you 
are  arriving  in  Chicago  on  the  train  fresh 


from  Kansas  to  see  the  Fair.  You  marvel  at 
the  city  with  its  tall  buildings  and  streets 
tilled  with  people.  You  see  the  bridges,  the 
dirty  factories,  the  Victorian  houses  of  the 
rich,  everything.  Then  there  is  the  Fair  with 
its  peristyle  entrance  and  the  Statue  of  "Big 
Mary"  with  the  monstrous  Ferris  Wheel  in 
the  distance. 

The  1893  Columbian  Exposition  Half 
dollar  commemorates  all  of  this,  one  of 
America's  greatest  events,  that  was  rung 
around  the  world.  There  was  nothing  like  it. 
For  all  its  significance,  though,  it's  a  very 
inexpensive  com.  In  about  uncirculated  50 
condition,  the  com  lists  at  $14,  according  to 
Coin  Prices.  In  mint  state  60  condition  it 
costs  only  $26.  A  nice  original  extra  fine 
piece  can  be  purchased  tor  about  $11. 

This  is  certainly  a  reasonable  price  to  ask 
for  an  attractive  looking  coin  that  com¬ 
memorated  the  Greatest  World's  Fair  ever 
staged.  y 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  World’s.  Fair. 
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Columbian 

Exposition 

(Mintage:  1892  -  950,000  -  1893  - 1,550,405) 


By  Ray  Mercer 


Luster 

Primarily  due  to  their  large  mintage,  both  dates  of  the  Columbian  half  can  be  found  with  three 
basic  "types"  of  luster.  But  before  we  get  into  a  categorized  discussion,  I  would  feel  derelict  in 
my  duties  if  I  didn't  inform  you  that  every  "type"  of  luster  can  be  easily  located  in 
NUMISMATICALLY  ABUSED  states!  A  brisk  walk  around  any  major  bourse  floor  will  quickly 
alert  you  to  the  fact  that  an  alarming  number  of  specimens  have  been  dipped-out  and/or 
cleaned.  Of  all  the  Commemorative  issues,  I  think  we  can  safely  state  that  the  Columbian  most 
typifies  "man's  inhumanity  to  com." 

Therefore,  if  you  are  seeking  a  mint  state  example,  especially  in  technical  grades  of  MS-64  or 
better,  it  is  PURE  FOLLY  to  go  out  into  the  marketplace  to  buy  an  example  UNLESS  you  are 
armed  with  the  proper  knowledge!  As  we  will  discuss  later,  not  only  are  a  multitude  of  these 
pieces  dipped-out  and  cleaned,  but  many  specimens  ALSO  contain  the  added  trap  of  being 
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artificially  toned  over  these  altered  surfaces!  if  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing  —  you  can 
easily  end  up  with  a  $50  coin  for  hundreds  and  possibly  even  thousands  of  dollars  —  "certified" 
coins  included!  Over  the  years,  I  have  seen  my  share  of  AU  specimens  only  to  discover  some  of 
them  labeled  as  "MS-63/ 65"  "MS-64"  or  even  "MS-65"  by  grading  services. 


Brilliant  Luster 

The  first,  and  largest  group  1  might  acid,  are  made  up  of  coins  displaying  the  "traditional  look'' 
common  to  frosty,  "brilliant"  luster.  Assuming  the  com  is  original,  the  typical  example  displays 
frosty  surfaces  with  good  highlights  and  contrast  between  its  devices  and  fields.  Although 
many  pieces  have  been  numismatically  abused  and  others  display  natural,  but  WEAK 
highlights,  the  high  mintage  of  the  1892  and  1893  still  provides  us  with  a  sizeable  pool  of 
specimens  possessing  strong,  vibrant  luster  to  choose  from. 

In  reality,  it  is  NOT  difficult  to  locate  an  example  with  impressive  "brilliant"  luster.  As  we  will 
learn  later  on  in  this  discourse,  other  factors  such  as  Marks,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  shake,  will 
frequently  disrupt  a  specimen7  s  overall  eye  appeal.  Therefore,  cross  grade  comparison  is  a  very 
handy  tool  when  seeking  the  acceptable  standards  of  this  coin's  luster.  You  can  find  many  MS- 
60  and  MS-63  examples  which  display  the  LUSTER  of  an  MS-65  or  better  coin,  but  must  be 
downgraded  for  other  reasons.  As  usual,  even  if  you  are  seeking  a  "gem"  specimen,  you  can 
learn  a  GREAT  DEAL  from  a  careful  comparison  of  lower  grade  coins  -  MS-60's  included! 

Satin  Luster 

Both  the  1892  and  1893  Columbians  contain  coins  exhibiting  satin  luster.  Unlike  the  reverse  of 
your  typical  Columbia,  SC,  the  surfaces  tend  to  exhibit  a  more  even,  fine  granulation  and  are 
not  disturbed  by  patches  of  heavy  die  polishing  marks.  The  resulting  highlights  are  quite  "soft" 
and  subtle  -  providing  the  average  specimen  with  a  "warm"  mint  bloom. 

Due  to  the  subtle  nature  of  its  luster,  I  would  hazard  to  guess  that  the  satin  finish  Columbian  is 
the  most  abused  of  the  three  luster  "types"  in  respect  to  cleaning/ dipping.  However,  because  of 
the  large  overall  mintage  of  the  issue,  pleasing  satin  finish  examples  can  still  be  easily  located 
today.  As  with  the  brilliant  specimens,  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  determining  factors  of 
"Marks"  or  "Strike"  which  usually  prevents  them  from  entering  the  higher  mint  state  levels. 

Proof-like  Luster 

Of  the  two  dates,  the  1893  is  most  noted  for  its  abundance  of  proof-like  examples.  Needless  to 
state,  1  have  also  seen  many  1892s  with  PL  surfaces  and  they  are  far  from  "rare",  but  the  1893 
seems  to  represent  the  MAJORITY  of  specimens  available  on  the  marketplace  today.  In  general, 
I  think  it  is  fairly  safe  to  state  that  the  average  1892  PL  lacks  the  DEPTH  in  the  fields  displayed 
by  the  average  1893  PL.  As  an  added  note,  die  polishing  marks  on  PL  examples  are  a  common 
occurrence,  so  remember  not  to  mistake  these  for  the  numerous  specimens  which  displav 
cleaning  hairlines! 

Specimens  of  both  dates  of  the  Proof-like  Columbian  can  run  the  gamut  from  just  a  hint  of  semi- 
PL  to  very  deep  mirror  fields  -  and  virtually  every  type  of  PL  depth  in  between!  This  subset  of 
the  Columbian's  luster  could  easily  be  made  into  a  private  study  all  of  its  own  due  to  its  wide 
range  of  proof-like  degrees.  Varying  stages  of  frost  on  the  devices  also  exist  —  all  the  way  from 
no  contrast  at  all,  to  partial,  and  all  the  way  up  to  a  virtual  cameo  effect.  One-sided  PL's  can  also 
be  found  and  over  the  years  I  have  owned  quite  a  few  rolls  of  them. 

Frankly,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  reference  to  adequately  describe  all  the  different  degrees 
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and  depths  common  to  the  Columbian's  PL  luster.  In  the  past,  numerous  hoards  have  been 
uncov  ered  and  1  presently  know  of  one  which  contains  over  2,000  pieces  (a  mixture  of  1892s  & 
1893s)  with  many  of  the  coins  displaying  PL  surfaces.  Here  again,  your  best  bet  is  constant 
comparison  and  it  is  wise  to  utilize  the  pieces  available  for  inspection  at  MORE  TL1AN  ONE 
major  show  or  auction  BEFORE  you  make  a  financial  decision.  Even  then,  you  should  seek  the 
added  advice  of  a  specialist. 


Strike 

Both  the  1892  and  1893  Columbian  halves  may  be  located  within  a  wide  range  of  strike  —  from 
excessively  weak  to  remarkably  sharp  detail.  On  the  obverse,  the  key  areas  to  inspect  are  the 
wide  bottom  curl,  cheek,  and  the  hair  adjacent  to  the  forehead.  If  you  take  the  time  to  study  a 
large  number  of  examples,  you  will  soon  uncover  a  wide  degree  of  shake  on  these  high  points. 

On  the  reverse,  the  kev  areas  to  inspect  are  the  ribbing  on  the  sails  (especially  the  center  one) 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  —  the  rigging  on  the  ship  and  detail  on  the  globes. 

After  a  number  of  thoughtful  comparisons,  my  best  advice  is  to  pursue  your  own  instincts  m 
respect  to  how  strong  a  strike  you  personally  desire.  Although  weakly  struck  specimens  are 
certainly  not  uncommon,  sharply  shuck  examples  are  far  from  rare.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  I 
suggest  that  if  a  coin's  strike  doesn't  add  greatly  to  its  eye  appeal  —  just  make  sure  it  doesn't 
take  anything  away  from  it  either! 


Marks 

Upon  locating  an  example  with  good  luster  (for  its  "type")  and  an  acceptable  strike  —  the 
potentially  "ideal"  piece  is  usually  shot  down  because  of  detracting  marks!  Due  to  the  overall 
rough  handling  of  this  issue,  unsightly  bag  and  track  marks  are  an  all  too  common  malady.  On 
the  obverse,  the  key  focal  points  to  check  are  Columbus'  cheek,  forehead,  and  exposed  center  of 
his  hair.  On  the  reverse,  the  sails,  especially  the  center  one,  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
detracting  marks. 

Although  definitely  in  the  minority,  many  pieces  will  display  slide  marks  from  improper 
storage.  To  check  for  slide  marks,  slowly  tip  &  rotate  the  coin  underneath  a  direct  light.  When 
present,  they  will  usually  be  found  cutting  across  Columbus'  cheek/hair  and/or  the  three  mam 
sails.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  small  percentage  of  slide  marked  coins  can  be  directly  traced 
to  two  main  factors  —  the  high  mintage  of  both  dates  and  the  abundance  of  hoards.  Most  corns 
experience  this  abuse  from  improper  storage  in  albums  which  featured  sliding  plastic  sheets. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  Columbian  halves  were  never  housed  in  albums  —  they  weren't 
exposed  to  the  jeopardy  of  slide  marks  in  the  first  place! 

However,  the  Columbian  issue  is  prone  to  a  rather  interesting  grading  characteristic  that  I  like 
to  call  "cigar  box  wear."  In  many  cases,  small  groups  of  three,  five,  or  ten,  uncirculated  coins 
found  their  way  rnto  cigar,  shoe,  or  jewelry  boxes  —  frequently  mixed  in  with  a  variety  of  other 
coins.  As  the  years  passed  and  these  small  hoards  were  moved  from  one  place  to  another  (or  as 
a  dresser/ desk  draw  was  opened  and  closed)  —  the  loose  coins  were  allowed  to  slide  across 
one  another.  The  end  result  of  this  improper  storage  can  be  found  in  a  large  number  of 
Columbian  halves  that  display  excellent  luster  and  lovely  tonmg,  but  as  a  result  of  this 
"grinding"  —  exhibit  dull  gray/black  "shadows"  covering  this  "friction"  on  their  high  points. 

The  two  photographs  below  illustrate  the  critical  obverse  focal  point  and  have  been  paired 
together  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  key  points  in  question.  As  the  photo  to  the  right 
denotes,  the  cheekbone,  eyebrow,  jaw,  and  bottom  curl  areas  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
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planchet  abrasion,  bag  marks, 
and/or  friction.  However,  the  real 
trick  to  successfully  grading  the 
Columbian  is  one's  ability  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  its  natural  planchet 
abrasion  and  actual  "rub"  — 
especially  on  the  cheekbone  to  jaw 
striking  plateau  —  a.k.a.  "fishhook" 
area. 

Should  these  coins  be  considered 
AU  or  UNC?  Obviously,  they  have 
not  experienced  circulation  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  word,  but 
they  still  do  display  a  definite  form 
of  "wear."  Personally,  I  GRADE 
these  pieces  as  AU  specimens,  but 
due  to  their  otherwise  flamboyant 
"uncirculated"  surfaces  (the  other 
99%  of  the  coin)  —  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  superior  examples  fetch  MS- 
60  and  better  PRICES  on  the 
commercial  marketplace.  Of  course, 
this  should  serve  to  remind  us  that 
there  is  quality  in  EVERY  grade  — 
AU  included!  As  these  specimens 
possess  far  more  EYE  APPEAL  than 
your  typical  AU  example  —  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
command  a  higher  premium! 

I  Personally,  I  find  it  a  shame  that  al¬ 
though  these  coins  are  frequently 
sold  for  a  FAIR  market  value  in 
relation  to  their  added  eye  appeal  — 
the  seller  often  feels  compelled  to 
misrepresent  the  actual  grade  of  the 
coin  in  order  to  justify  the  "high" 
asking  price!  Of  course,  this  is  what 
happens  when  you  have  a  market¬ 
place  foolishly  committed  to  a 
standardized  "bid  &  ask"  pricing 
structure.  The  simple  truth  is 
frequently  discarded  in  favor  of 
"playing  by  the  COIN  DEALER 
NEWSLETTER  rules"  —  even  when 
the  price  is  a  fair  deal  for  the  buyer 
and  certainly  more  than  justified! 


The  photograph  below  is  a  good 
example  of  light  planchet  abrasion 
on  the  center  of  the  sails.  As  you  can 
see,  there  are  ALSO  some  contact 


marks  present  too,  so  it  pays  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  them. 


"Rub"  Vs.  Planchet  Abrasion 

At  almost  every  Commemorative  "talk"  I  have  ever  attended  on  the  subject  of  grading  mint 
state  Columbian  halves,  the  speakers  have  taken  great  pains  to  warn  the  audience  to  watch  out 
for  "rub"  (i.e.  wear)  on  the  cheekbone.  Needless  to  state,  with  the  large  number  of  AU  examples 
available  on  today's  marketplace,  this  advice  is  timely  indeed.  Bill  seldom  does  the  orator  go  on 
to  explain  that  planchet  abrasion  is  also  indigenous  to  this  key  area!  There's  no  escaping  reality7, 
some  form  of  planchet  abrasion  (light,  moderate,  or  heavy)  is  almost  always  found  on  the  high 
points  of  the  cheek  and  to  a  lesser  extent  —  the  center  sails  of  the  ship.  Hence,  as  a  result  of  this 
limited  information,  many  people  are  rejecting  legitimately  uncirculated  examples,  as  they7 
perceive  this  planchet  abrasion  to  be  the  great  bogeyman  himself  —  "Mr.  Rub." 

Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  make  an  intelligent  purchase  of  a  Columbian  half,  you  MUST  learn 
how  to  tell  the  difference  between  planchet  abrasion  caused  during  the  minting  process  and 
"rub"  due  to  circulation  and/or  improper  storage.  If  you  do  not  bother  to  learn  how  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  these  two  —  you  are  flirting  with  folly  when  buying  an  MS-63 
or  better  specimen  of  this  com. 

Unfortunately,  upon  the  realization  that  these  two  separate  entities  exist  -  the  "easy"  part  ends 
there!  For  the  novice,  not  to  mention  manv  "veteran"  buyers,  acquiring  the  ability  to  artfully 
differentiate  between  planchet  abrasion  and  "rub"  invariably  proves  to  be  an  extremely  difficult 
task.  To  be  blunt,  there  is  no  "easy"  road  to  success.  In  this  instance,  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  pages  of  a  book  are  grossly  inadequate  for  furthering  the  personal  education  of  the 
reader. 

If  you  really  want  to  gain  a  solid  understanding  of  this  key7  aspect  of  the  Columbian  half  -  you 
MUSI  personally  inspect  and  compare  a  LARGE  number  of  specimens.  Even  this  in  itself  is  not 
enough,  as  you  will  readily  discover  the  need  for  educated/willing  advice  as  your  comparisons 
are  actually  being  applied.  Sometimes  a  coin  will  have  planchet  abrasion  and  other  times 
"rub",  but  frequently  you  will  encounter  a  specimen  which  exhibits  BOTH. 
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1  he  trick  is  to  learn  how  to  recognize  the  difference  in  contrast  and  texture  between  the  two. 
Once  this  is  established,  then  you  must  learn  to  what  degree  the  planchet  abrasion  affects  the 
overall  eye  appeal  of  the  specimen  in  question!  Although  part  of  the  minting  process,  heavy, 
disruptive  planchet  abrasion  can  take  away  from  the  eye  appeal  of  a  coin.  True  understanding 
demands  patience,  constant  comparison,  and  a  numismatist  who  isn't  afraid  to  ask  questions  — 
good  luck!  You  won't  find  the  answer  with  a  "certified"  grade  either  -only  the  question. 


Toning 

Because  of  their  high  mintage  and  a  great  diversity  in  storage  methods,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  a  definitive  "look"  to  the  toning  on  1892  &  1893  Columbians.  Therefore,  it  is  wise  to 
remember  that  the  luster  underneath  the  toning  dictates  not  only  its  reflective  abilities,  but 
depending  on  where  it  was  housed  —  its  natural  progression.  If  you  were  to  place  a  brilliant, 
satin,  and  proof-like  Columbian  in  the  SAME  "National"  album  (old,  brown  cardboard  type 
with  sliding  plastic  sheets)  for  fifty  years  —  each  coin's  toning  would  undoubtedly  display  a 
DIFFERENT  progression  —  even  though  they  had  been  stored  under  identical  conditions. 

Why?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  distinctly  different  TEXTURE  of 
each  coin' s  surface.  Due  to  its  granular  surfaces,  the  satin  coin  will  be  the  most  resistant  of  the 
three  to  accepting  an  even  "flow"  of  toning.  The  proof-like  example,  with  its  highly  polished, 
smooth  surfaces,  generally  takes  the  longest  to  deeply  tone,  but  once  the  toning  has  gamed  a 
strong  foothold  around  the  periphery  —  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  "sweep"  across  the  coin 
in  a  somewhat  "uniform"  progression.  The  brilliant  example  would  typically  be  the  first  to  "go" 
with  the  toning  progressing  in  a  pattern  dictated  by  the  particular  specimen's  highlights  and 
metal  flow. 

However,  observations  like  this  are  just  a  SMALL  part  of  the  overall  equation  —  simply  ONE 
piece  in  the  toning  jigsaw  puzzle.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  factors  to  consider.  If  the 
tonmg  is  dull  and  lifeless  —  odds  are  overwhelming  that  the  luster  is  deficient  underneath  it.  If 
the  tonmg  betrays  no  contrast  or  highlights,  is  "flat",  and  simply  covers  the  surface  of  the  com  - 
I  would  hazard  to  guess  that  it  is  not  resting  on  origmal  surfaces.  The  observations  go  on  and 
on.  Therefore,  if  you  don't  take  the  time  to  learn  about,  a  corn's  luster  (brilliant,  satin,  or  PL), 
you  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  begin  to  understand  the  toning  which  rests  on  top  of  it! 

Unfortunately,  on  today's  marketplace  there  is  a  mind  boggling  preponderance  of  artificially 
toned  Columbians  just  waiting  to  go  home  with  the  lazy  consumer!  A  Dip  to  any  major  show, 
and  I'm  sorry  to  say  quite  a  few  auctions,  will  reveal  to  the  educated  eye  a  large  number  of 
artificially  toned  brilliant,  satin,  and  proof-like  examples.  Some  pieces  are  toned  over  dipped- 
out/cleaned  surfaces  -  while  others  are  toned  over  their  natural  surfaces.  There's  no  way 
around  it  —  COMPARISON  and  EDUCATED  ADVICE  are  your  best  tools! 


Summary 

The  Columbian  with  its  large  mintage  and  resulting  wide  diversity  of  minting/  grading 
characteristics  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  Commemoratives  for  the  novice  to  learn 
how  to  grade.  As  we  have  discussed,  MARKS  are  the  major  stumbling  block  —  both  in  reality 
and  gaining  the  knowledge  to  understand  them!  If  you  do  not  use  comparison  and  educated 
advice  to  their  fullest  extent  —  you  run  the  risk  of  getting  financially  slaughtered  with  this  coin. 
It's  as  simple  as  that! 
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Although  a  multitude  of  examples  have  been  numismatically  abused,  MS-60  through  MS-63 
examples  are  readily  obtainable.  As  far  as  true  MS-65  examples  are  concerned,  they  are  indeed 
scarce  to  very  scarce  (depending  on  the  extent  of  their  eve  appeal),  but  not  as  "rare"  as  they  first 
appear  once  you  understand  the  true  nature  of  this  issue's  planchet  abrasion.  "MS-66  and 
better  examples  are  generally  MS-65  coins  with  just  the  slightest  hint  of  planchet  abrasion  and 
this  indeed  makes  for  a  "technical  rarity"  —  assuming,  of  course,  the  Luster,  Strike,  and  Toning 
are  also  exceptional  in  all  respects! 


As  an  added  note  of  interest, 
due  to  its  large  mintages  and 
resulting  number  of  dies,  the 
Columbian  is  know  for  its 
wide  array  of  minor  die 
"varieties."  The  photo  to  the 
left  has  been  provided  to  us 
by  Bill  Fivaz  and  it  illustrates 
an  1893  with  a  repunched 
"93"  in  the  date.  Of  course, 
this  represents  just  ONE  of 
the  many  minting 
characteristics  you  can  un¬ 
cover  on  this  issue.  There  are 
also  many  specimens  with 
heavily  recut  legends  (es¬ 
pecially  PLs)  and  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  list  of  quirks  to 
be  discovered  by  the  inquir¬ 
ing  mind. 


Editor's  Note:  Reprinted  with  prior  permission  from  A  BUYER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  GRADING  & 
MINTING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMEMORATIVE  COINSr  VOEUME 
TWO,  1987,  pages  10  -  14,  Ray  Mercer  (Photos  by  Bill  Fivaz). 
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Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Knight 

(1552-  1618) 

By  Gary  Beedon 


Sir  Walter  Ralegh  as  depicted  in  1614 


Raleigh  or  Ralegh? 

First,  we  will  try  to  clarify  his  last  name.  One  time  he  was  known  to  have  signed  his  name  as 
“RawleygheM”  in  1587.  Other  times  he  signed  his  name  as  Rauley,  Rawleigh  or  Ralegh.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  were  over  forty  different  ways  to  spell  his  last  name.  His  name  when  it  was  pronounced 
sounded  like  “raw  lie.”  We  know  from  past  history  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  never  used  the  popular  modem 
“Raleigh”  spelling.  On  his  1614  published  five-volume  book.  The  History  of  the  World ,  his  name  was 
boldly  printed  as  “Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Knight.” 
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Ralegh  was  bom  in  1552  in  a  farmhouse  in  Hayes  Barton  in  Devonshire.  Very'  little  is  known  about  his 
early  childhood  years.  He  grew  to  about  6-foot  tall,  quite  taller  than  the  average  person  of  that  era.  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  being  a  Protestant,  he  had  a  dislike  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Part  of  it 
stems  from  his  early  life  prior  to  1558,  when  Queen  Mary  I  was  in  power.  She  favored  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  She  persecuted  the  Protestant  followers.  Over  288  Protestants  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
especially  during  her  last  four  years  as  the  reining  monarch!  In  time  she  became  known  as  “Bloody 
Mary”  for  her  later  activities. 

Oueen  Elizabeth  I 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  I  came  into  power  in  1558,  Ralegh  supported  her.  Later,  he  became  a  favorite 
of  the  queen.  Both  favored  the  Protestant  Church! 

Folklore  legend  has  it  that  Ralegh  once  placed  his  cloak  or  cape  over  a  mud  puddle  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  to  walk  on  and  not  get  her  feet  dirty'.  This  has  never  been  proven  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
legend  definitely  affects  his  reputation  in  a  positive  way.  But  then,  others  would  wonder  why  he  would 
place  an  expensive  cloak  in  the  mud  to  be  walked  on. 

In  1578  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  I  “to  inhabit  and  possess... all 
remote  and  heathen  lands  not  in  actual  possession  of  any  Christian  prince”  made  two  attempts  to  reach 
Newfoundland.  He  died  on  the  second  voyage.  Sir  Water  Ralegh,  half  brother  of  Gilbert,  later  carried  on 
the  colonization  theme  with  a  similar  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  I  in  1584.  In  that  year  Ralegh  also 
became  Sir  Walter  Ralegh!  Raleigh  was  also  granted  a  patent  in  1584  to  explore  “remote  heathen  and 
barbarous  lands.” 

The  following  year  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  decided  to  start  his  own  colony  in  the  New  World.  With  the 
patent  rights  or  charter,  he  sent  seven  ships  to  Roanoke  Island  with  107  colonists  under  the  command  of 
his  cousin.  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  Before  the  trip  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  the  name  Virginia  upon  the 
entire  region  in  her  own  honor  as  the  Virgin  Queen.  Roanoke  was  founded  by  the  expedition.  The  trip  was 
a  failure,  mainly  because  of  a  lack  of  supplies  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  colonists.  Because  of  the  failure, 
Ralegh  later  sold  his  patent  rights. 

As  a  reward  for  helping  to  prevent  an  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1585,  he  became  Captain  of  the 
Governor  of  Jersey.  Ralegh  also  received  a  42,000-acre  plantation  in  Munster,  Ireland.  Ele  was  again  in 
the  Queen’s  favor.  Ralegh  planned  a  colony  in  Virginia  called  “Cittie  of  Virginia”  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  His  official  coat  of  arms  showed  the  “Cittie  of  Ralegh.”  The  settlers  who  later  built  the 
“Cittie  of  Ralegh”  later  disappeared  without  a  trace.  The  Indians  probably  killed  them  . 

Two  years  later,  in  May  of  1587,  Ralegh  sailed  with  three  ships  to  America,  carrying  nearly  125 
colonists  from  Devon.  Each  colonist  had  been  promised  500  acres  in  North  America.  They  then  planned 
to  stop  at  Roanoke  Island  and  then  on  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  100  miles  north.  The  colonists  were  left  or 
abandoned  on  Roanoke  Island  and  never  arrived  at  their  final  destination  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
north. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville  and  Ralegh  both  defended  Devon  and  Cornwall  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1588,  by  having  light  beacons  constructed  along  the  coast.  Thought  was  that  a  beacon  would  be  lighted 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  sighted.  Soldiers  would  rush  to  defend  the  land.  There  was  a  later  battle  on 
the  water  -  not  on  the  land.  We  will  not  say  any  more  about  his  activities  relative  to  the  Spanish  Armada, 
as  it  could  become  an  article  in  itself. 

The  Maid 

Around  1590,  give  or  take  a  year  or  two,  Ralegh  had  developed  an  intimate  interest  in  one  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  “Maids  of  Honor.”  This  did  not  please  the  Queen  at  all.  She  had  Ralegh  and  Elizabeth 
("Bess  or  Bessie)  Throckmorton  (the  maid)  thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London.  Ralegh  was  given  two 
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rooms  on  the  second  flooi  ol  the  Bloody  1  ower,  a  part  ol  the  1  ower  of  London.  The  Bloody  l  ower  was 
initially  build  as  a  Watergate  (waterway  entrance)  for  access  to  the  Tower  from  the  river  Thames. 

Later  he  was  set  free  when  one  of  his  ships  returned  with  a  huge  treasure  onboard,  which  taken  from 
the  Spanish  ship  “Madre  De  Dios.”  Later,  Ralegh  secretly  married  Elizabeth  (Bessie)  Throckmorton 
(year?)  and  built  Sherborne  Castle  at  Dorset.  Bessie  became  known  as  Lady  Ralegh. 

Folklore  legend  states  that  his  ghost  is  said  to  appear  at  Sherborne  Castle  and  grounds  on  September 
20  (St.  Michael’s  eve)  every  year.  He  appears  smoking  a  pipe  containing  some  of  the  tobacco  brought 
back  from  the  new  colony.  He  is  then  soaked  with  a  pitcher  of  beer  by  a  frightened  servant. 

In  1602  Ralegh  was  kicked  out  of  his  home  by  the  Bishop.  Ralegh  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London 
(his  second  stay  in  the  Tower)  for  conspiring  against  James  I.  He  was  later  freed.  Ralegh  made  one  more 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  colony  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  By  sending  Bartholomew  Gilbert  with  a 
group  of  colonists.  Gilbert  was  killed  by  the  local  Indians.  A  few  months  later,  the  colonists  gave  up  and 
returned  to  England. 

King  James  I 

Queen  Elizabeth  I  died  in  1603  and  James  I  became  King.  King  James  disliked  Walter’s  negative 
attitude  toward  the  Spanish.  King  James  I  favored  Spam.  Ralegh  was  then  sentenced  to  life  m  prison  for 
plotting  against  the  throne.  He  was  back  in  the  Tower  again!  In  1614  Ralegh  published  his  five-volume 
book.  The  Histon’  of  the  World,  while  imprisoned  in  the  “Bloody  Tower”  in  London.  He  was  released  in 
1616. 

Ralegh  sails  out  of  Plymouth  Hoe  on  June  12,  1617  with  seven  ships  and  three  pinnaces.  They  were 
forced  to  return  due  to  storms.  On  August  15th  they  left  the  British  Isles  again,  but  his  captains  resorted  to 
piracy  for  gam.  Four  French  ships  were  captured.  Ralegh  turned  the  ships  loose  and  returned  to  Plymouth 
Hoe,  which  did  not  go  well  with  his  captains.  When  they  returned,  negative  rumors  and  stones  about  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh’s  poor  conduct  were  spread.  Ralegh  was  later  arrested. 

The  Execution 

Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  London 

October  28,  1618,  Ralegh  was  transferred  from  the  Tower  to  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  for  his 
execution  for  treason.  He  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  gatehouse  for  the  night.  His  wife,  Bess,  stayed  until 
midnight  and  then  left  shortly  after.  Other  friends  dropped  by  before  and  after  to  say  goodbye,  etc.  He  ate 
a  hearty  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Shortly,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  made  his  final  speech,  “so 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  all,  making  my  peace  with  God.”  Then  prior  to  his  execution  he  asked  to  see  the 
axe.  He  said,  “This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  physician  for  all  diseases.”  He  refused  the  blindfold 
and  placed  his  head  on  the  block,  followed  by  the  signal  to  strike.  Ralegh  was  executed  by  the  headsman 
with  that  axe  after  Ralegh  replied  to  the  headsman’s  temporary  delay,  “Strike  man,  strike!”  His  head  was 
whacked  off  after  the  axe  fell  several  times.  That  headsman  must  have  need  glasses,  as  he  was  not  doing 
such  an  accurate  job.  Maybe  he  wanted  to  drag  it  out  for  effect  by  not  completing  the  job  with  one  swing 
of  the  axe!  The  head  was  shown  to  the  crowd  among  cheers. 

Ralegh’s  bloody  “whacked  off’  head  was  given  to  his  wife,  who  carried  it  home  in  a  leather  bag, we  are 
told.  We  know  the  head  was  embalmed,  but  not  sure  if  it  was  before  or  after  his  wife  took  possession  of  it. 
Hopefully,  after!  History  is  vague  regarding  this  point.  We  know  his  wife  kept  it  in  her  cupboard  to  show 
her  late  husband’s  friends  and  admirers  from  time  to  time.  She  also  is  said  to  have  earned  it  with  her  until 
her  death  at  a  ripe  old  age  of  82,  some  29  years  later.  After  her  death,  the  head  was  inherited  by  her  son. 
That  old  head  was  buried  with  him  next  to  the  grave  of  Ralegh  at  St.  Margaret's  Church  near  Westminster 
Abby  in  London. 
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Final  words  about  Sir  Walter  Ralegh:  He  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  great  one.  He  never  set  Foot 
in  North  Amenca,  only  in  South  America.  Ralegh  made  at  least  two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  settling 
Roanoke  Island.  Walter  introduced  tobacco  to  Europe. 

Roanoke  Colony  Half  Dollar 

In  1936  per  an  official  act  of  June  24th,  a  minimum  of  25,000  United  States  half-dollar  coins  were 
authorized  to  commemorate  the  350  Anniversary  (1587  -  1937)  of  the  250-person  colony  on  the 
northern  tip  of  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina.  Designer  William  Marks  Simpson  produced  a  bust  of 
Ralegh  for  the  obverse,  which  at  the  time  was  said  to  look  like  movie  actor  Errol  Flynn.  Some  even 
wonder  if  a  picture  of  Flynn  was  used  for  the  model.  Simpson  wanted  to  use  the  spelling  “Ralegh”  on  the 
coin,  but  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  had  him  use  “Raleigh”  instead.  We  know  it  was  said  that 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  never  used  the  popular  modem  “Raleigh”  spelling.  On  the  reverse  is  a  representation  of 
Eleanor  (or  Elinor)  Dare  holding  her  baby,  Virginia  Dare  (granddaughter  of  John  White).  She  was  bom 
on  August  18,  1857,  with  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  European  bom  in  the  new  colony. 

The  coins  were  to  be  sold  at  a  price  of  $1.65  each  by  the  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association.  A 
production  time  limit  was  imposed,  however,  as  none  could  be  struck  after  July  1,  1937.  Production  of 
coins  in  1937  consisted  of  50,030  silver  business  strikes,  of  which  21,000  were  later  melted.  This  left  a 
balance  of  29,030  coins.  Fifteen  of  the  coins  were  reserved  for  assay  purposes  and  were  not  issued. 


COIN  SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  silver 


1937  Roanoke  half  dollar  obverse 
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OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL  COMMEMORATIVE 

REAL 

OR 

AN  IHP0S70R7 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 

Were  this  coin  encapsulated  by  AN  ACS,  NGC  or  PCGS,  there  would  be  no 
such  a  problem,  since  it  would  be  a  genuine  coin. 


During  the  Central  States  Numismatic 
Society's  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  (MO) 
this  past  May,  a  gentleman  came  to  my 
bourse  table  asking  if  I  would  like  to  see  a 
matte  proof  Spanish  Trail  commemorative 
half  dollar.  I  responded  by  saying  I'd  be 
most  delighted. 

Opening  his  attache  case,  he  removed  an 
unmarked  rectangular  leather  coin  case. 


Contained  within  the  purple  velour  slot  was 
the  said  coin  possessing  a  matte  surlace! 
Started  to  levitate  from  my  chair,  as  I 
carefully  removed  the  coin  from  its  slot. 
Upon  examination,  the  owner  was  queried 
about  the  price  paid  for  L.YV.  Hoffecker 
creation.  He  responded,  "The  dealer  who 
sold  me  the  matte  proof  at  an  Oregon  coin 
show,  originally  wanted  $25,000  -  but  we 
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settled  tor  $18,000  cash.  Thought  it  was  a 
great  deal  Suddenly,  my  numismatic 
levitating  ceased,  due  to  the  gravity  of  what 
had  to  be  declared  to  this  businessman.  I 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  immediately 
communicate  with  the  coin's  seller?  He 
believed  so.  Sadly,  I  had  to  advise  that  his 
coin  was  a  counterfeit.  Such  was  acid 
treated  to  create  the  matte  finish.  I  pointed 
out  the  characteristics  present  on  his  bogus 
piece.  He  uttered,  "Oh,  my  God!" 
Observing  a  grader  at  both  the  NGC  and 
ANACS  tables,  suggested  getting  their 
opinions.  He  said  he  believed  me  and 
would  get  his  money  back.  His  face  turned 
watermelon  red  as  he  exited  the  convention 
floor.  Hopefully,  he  didn't  have  a  heart 
attack  or  stroke  on  the  way  home  and  the 
spent  funds  could  be  later  recovered!  No,  I 
did  not  and  would  not  inquire  if  he  carried 
$18,000  or  more  in  cash  on  his  person  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction  or  where  and  how 
payment  was  made  or  if  greed  then 
befogged  or  overpowered  his  intellect? 
Were  this  coin  encapsulated  by  ANACS, 
NGC  or  PCGS,  there  would  be  no  such  a 
problem,  since  it  would  be  a  genuine  coin. 
Such  is  the  rationale  I  use  when 
encouraging  collectors  and  investors  to 
procure  coins  encapsulated  by  the  major 
grading  services,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  unethical  or 
unknowledgeable  dealers.  By  the  way,  this 
person  was  fortunate  to  have  that  dealer 
take  back  tire  coin  and  return  his  cash!  It 
was  a  Prince  Charming  -  Cinderella  ending. 

Working  for  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office,  I've  seen  the  unknowledgeable 


procure  bargain  and  not  so  bargain  priced 
raw  coins.  They  were  housed  in  plastic  or 
Lucite  coin  holders  of  various  sizes,  as  well 
as  coins  encapsulated  but  -  NOT  by  the 
major  graciing  services.  They  sold  for 
multiples  of  five  to  twenty  plus  times  their 
real  worth.  At  times  the  victims  get  back 
just  cents  on  the  dollar. 

How  can  we  determine  if  your  Old 
Spanish  Trail  is  bogus?  Let  me  begin  by 
pointing  out  a  fact  to  our  beginning 
collectors.  When  a  die  I  s  created  from  a 
com  (transfer  dies)  which  possesses,  let  us 
say  an  x-shaped  mark,  on  the  cow's 
forehead  that  counterfeit  die  will  create 
exact  copies  of  fake  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollars.  They  will  all  flaunt  the  identical  x- 
shaped  mark  and  other  surface  details  in 
the  same  areas  present  on  the  coin  surfaces 
used  to  make  the  fake.  Odds  against  seeing 
two  genuine  coins  with  the  same  marks  in 
the  exact  location  are  astronomical.  These 
surface  negatives  will  be  caused  by  the 
transferred  bag  marks  from  the  genuine. 
They  can  appear  as  circular,  as  well  as 
various  shaped  depressions  located  in  the 
field,  on  the  lettering  or  on  the  coin's 
devices.  Small  lumps  of  metal  will  be 
present  on  the  faux  dies.  The  counterfeiter 
must  remove  them.  He  or  she  cuts  grooves 
into  this  lump  to  remove  it.  In  doing  so, 
tooling  marks  or  short  stubby  raised  lines 
are  created.  Such  workmanship  is  no  match 
when  comparing  a  genuine  coin  produced 
by  the  fantastic  dies  created  by  the  U.S. 
Mint.  Unfortunately,  the  neophytes  cannot 
tell  the  difference. 
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HOW  CAN  YOU  DETERMINE  IF  AN 

OUT)  SPANISH  TRAIL 

COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR,  IS  A 

comeReem 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 


Let  us  call  this  first  fake,  Swiatek-1  or  S-l. 
It  has  a  gray  acid  treated  matte  looking 
surface  making  the  coin  look  more  sharply 
struck.  Looking  a  this  coin's  obverse,  the 
most  readily  perceived  "phony  indicator" 
will  be  a  large  shallow  depression  in  the 
field  slightly  above  the  cow's  right  horn 
(viewing  the  coin),  as  the  said  curves 
upwards.  Examining  the  reverse,  look  to 
the  right  of  the  word  GOD  in  the  field  or 
just  south  west  of  Sarasota,  FI  and  observe  a 
circular  depression.  A  larger  depression 
will  be  seen  in  the  field  below  the  base  of 
the  Yucca  Tree.  Both  sides  of  this  non- 
genuine  piece  will  flaunt  minor  depressions 
elsewhere. 

The  second  spurious  example,  S-2,  looks 
brighter  than  a  genuine  issue,  which 
possesses  a  dull  to  bright  satiny  finish. 
Tilting  it  in  a  north-south  direction  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the  fields  will 
reveal  a  semi-die  polished  look.  That's  the 
first  red  flag.  Next,  check  for  the  field 
depressions,  which  were  previously  noted 
above  the  obverse  right  cow's  horn  and  off 
the  southwest  coast  below  Sarasota,  Florida, 
as  well  as  below  the  base  of  the  Yucca  tree. 
They  have  been  worked  on  by  the 
counterfeiter  and  will  not  be  as  obvious. 


Nonetheless,  they  will  be  seen  with  careful 
observation.  A  new  depression  now 
appears  on  northeastern  Alabama.  Smaller 
surface  depressions  and  small  pimples  or 
lumps  of  metal  will  be  observed  directly 
below  the  base  of  the  tree  and  the  coin's 
field. 

Our  third  bogus  Spanish  Trail,  S-3  will 
flaunt  the  look  of  S-2  when  tilted  as 
described  above.  The  counterfeiter,  making 
it  not  as  visible  has  worked  the  obverse 
field  depression  above  the  cow's  right  horn, 
as  it  begins  to  curve  upwards  on.  Howbeit, 
it  is  there!  A  cunning  large  depression  is 
also  present  near  the  tip  of  the  right  horn. 
This  could  be  a  ploy,  used  by  the 
counterfeiter  to  confound  us.  Tooling 
marks  and  pimples  will  be  seen  where  both 
sides  of  the  cow's  head  and  field  meet,  as 
well  as  in  the  fields  where  the  inscription 
and  denomination  are  located.  Depressions 
on  the  letters  A,  M  and  I  of  the  word 
AMERICA  will  be  observed.  The  reverse 
southwest  Sarasota,  Florida  depression  in 
the  field  representing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
has  been  worked  on  and  is  no  longer 
visible.  Thoughts  of  the  Lost  Continent  of 
Atlantis  presented  itself.  There  is  also  a 
large  depression  above  the  surface  nick  in 
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the  field  to  the  right  of  Alabama.  Small 
metal  lumps  and  a  depression  will  be  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  Yucca  tree  with  8X 
magnification. 

On  S-4,  the  latest  fake  Spanish  Trail  to 
enter  the  marketplace,  we  can  note  that  the 
surface  looks  somewhat  more  satiny, 
especially  on  the  reverse.  That's  due  to 
surface  doctoring.  When  rockmg  the  com  in 
an  east-west  direction  between  the  thumb 
and  mdex  finger  under  a  light  source  we 
should  observe  what  looks  like  a  spotty 
surface.  It  appears  as  if  a  baking  soda 
solution  was  improperly  rinsed  off  the  coin. 
Some  machine  shop  or  Dremel  tool  was 
used  on  this  piece.  Surface  aspects  can  vary 
on  each  side  of  the  coin  or  different  coins.  If 
not  executed  properly,  that  semi-prooflike 
look  can  be  detected. 

Obverse  S-4  field  depressions  will  be  seen 
below  the  letter  E  of  the  motto  E  Pluribus 
Unum,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cow's 
left  horn,  diagonally  left  of  the  said  letter  E, 
as  well  as  the  letter  L  of  LIBERTY  in  the 
field  just  below  the  cow's  horn.  Located  in 
both  fields  opposite  the  cow's  head  are 
more  depressions  on  this  clean-looking 
coin.  We  can  view  the  said  without  the  aid 
of  any  magnification.  Using  an  8X  lens,  the 
S-4  reverse  reveals  a  field  depression  below 
the  base  of  the  Yucca  tree  and  above  the 


letters  N  and  G  of  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST.  Ditto  a  metal  pimple  to  the  right  of 
the  base.  There  are  other  pimples  or  metal 
lumps  located  between  the  digits  1  and  5  of 
the  date  1535;  in  between  the  triangle  and 
digit  one  and  within  the  lower  curve  of  the 
number  five  of  the  coin  date  -1935.  Also, 
check  the  metal  lump  in  tire  field  to  the  left 
of  the  southern  tip  of  Texas.  There  is  one 
other  indicator  that  1  will  not  refer  to  at 
present,  which  has  not  changed  on  all  four 
of  the  noted  fakes.  Should  a  fifth  impostor 
enter  the  scene,  I  will  reveal  the 
characteristic(s). 

There's  plenty  of  knowledge  presented 
here.  Should  a  1935  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar 
make  you  question  its  genuineness,  use  an 
8X  to  10X  magnifier.  Search  the  surfaces  for 
pimples  or  lumps  of  metal  or  surface 
depressions  or  tooling  marks.  Compare 
with  those  presented  here.  You  do  not  want 
to  see  any  of  these  negatives  on  this  or  any 
other  issue  unless  such  is  a  characteristic  for 
that  particular  issue.  Doctoring  or  surface 
alteration  is  executed  to  change  the  look  of 
a  counterfeit.  Nevertheless,  those  telltale 
signs,  marks  or  signatures  will  be  detected 
upon  inspection. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  be  in 
contact  (USCOINGURU@aol.com). 


Old  Spanish  trail  counterfeit  (S-l  obverse  detail) 
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Spanish  *Crc\K  CDcinoRidC 

lUc\(f  Oo((c\R 


Editor's  Note:  PHOTO  PROOF™  article  courtesy  of  Numismatic  Guarantee  Corporation  and 
David  Lange. 


By  the  mid-1930s,  U.S.  commemorative  coins 
were  nothing  new:  in  fact,  the  proliferation 
of  issues  was  beginning  to  be  viewed  with 
disdain  by  many  collectors.  In  light  of  the 
blatant  and  unbridled  commercialism  and 
controversy  associated  with  many  of  the  earlier 
issues,  even  Congress  started  to  look  negatively 
upon  the  commemorative  comage  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  situation  would  get  even 
worse  as  the  decade  wore  on. 

One  man  who  was  often  in  the  center  of  this 
maelstrom  but  still  managed  to  emerge 
unscathed  by  any  allegations  of  impropriety 
was  L.W.  Hoffecker,  a  Texas  com  dealer  who 
would  later  serve  as  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  (1939-41).  Hoffecker 
was  well  aware  of  the  growing  resentment 
among  collectors  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
complete  collections  of  Mint  issues,  were  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  various 
commemorative  committees.  A  large  number 
of  coins  had  been  issued  celebrating 
insignificant  events  and  often  in  multiple 
varieties,  solely  to  generate  more  money  from 
the  numismatic  community.  More  a  part  of  tire 
problem  than  tire  solution,  Hoffecker  himself 
secured  Congressional  approval  in  1929  for  a 
half  dollar  celebrating  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
but  he  saw  his  plans  aborted  when  President 
Hoover  vetoed  the  bill.  Determined  to  succeed 
in  his  quest  for  a  coin,  Hoffecker  went 
searching  for  another  event  to  commemorate 
and  began  a  program  of  Congressional 
lobbying  to  assure  passage  of  his  proposal. 
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In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Museum  Committee,  Hoffecker  found 
his  event.  Re-writing  history  to  suit  his  own 
ends,  Hoffecker  claimed  that  El  Paso  was  the 
end  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  traveled  by  early 
explorer  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the 
remnants  of  an  1527  Spanish  expedition.  It 
apparently  made  little  difference  that  the  actual 
Old  Spanish  Trail  followed  an  entirely  different 
route  than  that  taken  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and 
furthermore,  the  year  (1935)  picked  to  celebrate 
its  400th  anniversary  had  little  historical 
relevance  to  the  dates  (1528-1536)  of  the  early 
explorer's  travels.  Obviously,  Hoffecker's 
public  relations  campaign  with  Congress  swept 
right  past  these  "minor"  details,  as  legislation 
was  passed  on  June  5,  1935  authorizmg  a 
maximum  of  10,000  half  dollars  commem¬ 
orating  just  such  an  occasion. 

In  the  early  decades  of  exploration  m  the 
New  World,  Spam  sent  out  fleet  after  fleet  of 
galleons  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
treasure.  In  the  winter  of  1527-28,  an 
expedition  of  700  men  and  five  ships  led  by 
Panfilo  de  Narvaez  searched  unsuccessfully  for 
gold  in  what  is  present-day  Florida.  Within  a 
year,  almost  300  men  had  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  of  disease,  hostile  Indians  and  violent 
storms.  After  the  bulk  of  the  crew  was  blown 
out  to  sea  in  a  storm,  about  80  survivors, 
including  the  expedition's  treasurer,  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  regrouped  on 
Galveston  Island  in  November  of  1528. 

Over  the  next  eight  years,  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  his  ever-dwindling  band  of  surviving 
crewmembers  wandered  throughout  the 
Southwest.  They  lived  among  friendly  Indians 
at  times,  and  at  other  times  were  held  as  slaves. 
Finally,  in  April  1536,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his 
Moorish  companion,  Estabanico,  wandered  into 
a  Spanish  military  patrol  in  northern  Mexico. 
An  account  of  the  group's  adventures  was 
recorded  in  a  book  that  saw  wide  circulation  at 
the  time,  Los  Naufragios,  and  this  in  turn 
popularized  the  Old  Spanish  Trail. 

Hoffecker  had  a  specific  design  in  mind  for 
the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar,  and  after 
some  searching  recruited  local  El  Paso  sculptor. 


Edmund  J.  Senn,  to  execute  his  plans.  Because 
Senn  only  carried  out  Hoffecker's  design 
concept,  his  initials  were  not  placed  on  the  coin. 
Instead,  Hoffecker's  initials  (LWH)  are  seen  on 
the  lower  reverse  at  the  border,  to  the  right  of 
the  date  1935. 

No  other  commemorative  design  has  been  so 
widely  criticized.  Some  critics,  including 
Cornelius  Vermeule,  have  all  but  called  the 
coin's  design  banal.  Much  of  this  stems  from 
the  use  of  a  head  of  a  cow  as  the  central  device, 
serving  as  a  metaphor  for  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(Spanish  for  "head  of  a  cow").  Allegedly,  this 
unusual  name  was  inherited  from  an  ancestor 
who  used  a  cow's  skull  to  mark  a  mountain 
trail,  enabling  the  Spanish  army  to  defeat  the 
occupying  Islamic  forces.  As  a  reward,  the 
Spanish  king  re-Christened  the  shepherd  and 
all  his  descendants  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

Directly  above  the  cow's  head  on  the  coin's 
obverse  is  the  legend  LIBERTY  and  above  that, 
the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  Below  is  the 
explorer's  name  ALVAR  NUNEZ  CABEZA  DE 
VACA.  Encircling  the  rim  are  the  inscriptions 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  HALF 
DOLLAR.  The  reverse  displays  a  map  of  the 
southern  United  States  from  Florida  through 
Texas  with  the  Spanish  Trail  marked  off  across 
five  states,  ending  at  EL  PASO.  Continuing  his 
disregard  for  historical  accuracy,  Hoffecker 
designated  stops  along  the  trail  at  cities  that  did 
not  exist  in  the  early  16th  century. 

Superimposed  on  the  map  is  a  blooming 
yucca  tree,  a  common  plant  m  the  desert 
regions  of  the  southwestern  United  States.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  reverse  are  the  two  dates  1535 
and  1935.  The  legend  OLD*SPANISH*TRAIL 
appears  at  the  top  border  and  the  motto  IN 
GOD  WE  TRUST  is  to  tire  right  of  the  yucca 
tree. 

The  full  authorization  of  10,000  coins  (plus  8 
pieces  reserved  for  assay)  were  shuck  in 
Philadelphia  in  September  of  1935.  They  were 
distributed  through  the  El  Paso  Museum 
Committee  for  $2  apiece.  Until  recently,  it  was 
commonly  assumed  that  Hoffecker  was  even- 
handed  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
Spanish  Trail  halves.  When  the  coin  dealer's 
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correspondence  was  sold  and  later  published,  it 
became  known  that  favoritism  played  a  role  in 
the  sale  of  these  corns  just  as  it  had  with  other, 
previous  commemorative  issues.  In  1954, 
Hoffecker  stated  that  he  only  had  twelve  coins 
remaining  from  the  original  mintage,  and  he 
intended  to  save  these  for  his  grandchildren. 
This  was  clearly  false,  as  49  coins  were  sold  out 
of  his  estate  in  a  Pullen  and  Hanks  sale  in  1982, 
and  another  63  pieces  were  auctioned  by 
Superior  Galleries  in  1987.  Other  than  these 
coins,  however,  no  other  hoards  have  surfaced. 

Regardless  of  any  distribution  shenanigans 
that  may  have  occurred,  the  coins  were  widely 
distributed,  with  the  vast  majority  sold  to 
collectors.  As  a  result,  most  Spanish  Trail 
halves  encountered  today  are  MS-60  or  better, 
but  this  issue  can  be  quite  challenging  in  the 
higher  Mint  State  grades.  Because  of  the  large, 
open  fields,  they  are  especially  susceptible  to 
nicks  and  abrasions  that  might  otherwise  go 
unnoticed  on  a  coin  with  a  busier  design. 
Abrasions  and  friction  are  first  noticed  on  the 
top  of  the  cow's  head  and  in  the  center  of  its 
face. 

The  popularity  of  this  coin  with  collectors  has 
also  resulted  in  at  least  two  types  of 
counterfeits:  One  is  cast  and  shows  porosity 
over  the  surfaces;  the  other  displays  field 
irregularities  and  bright,  semi-prooflike 
surfaces.  Genuine  Spanish  Trail  halves  do  not 
have  reflective  surfaces,  and  any  coin  that 


displays  such  characteristics  should  be 
immediately  suspect.  Two  fine-grain  matte 
proofs  are  known,  but  these  have  not  been  seen 
since  1956:  They  have  extraordinarily  strong 
details  on  the  yucca  tree  and  cow's  head,  and 
the  surfaces  have  an  almost  chalky  appearance. 

Like  many  of  its  contemporaries,  the  Spanish 
Trail  half  dollar  was  essentially  a  private 
venture  struck  in  the  U.S.  Mint.  But  with  its 
relatively  low  mintage  of  only  10,000  coins,  it 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  more  popular 
commemorative  issues.  As  it  was  only  struck 
in  one  mint  and  during  one  year,  it  is  a 
necessary  coin  for  anyone  attempting  to 
complete  either  a  type  set  or  complete  series  of 
the  commemorative  issues.  And  with  its 
distinctive  Southwestern  design,  the  Spanish 
Trail  is  one  of  the  few  halves  sought  by 
collectors  other  than  by  commemorative 
specialists. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  TOO  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 


Free  Membership  in  the 
Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins? 

All  you  need  to  do  is  write  a  4-page*  or  larger  original  article  on  U.S.  Commemoratives  for 
The  Commemorative  Trail.  We  will  credit  members  $5  per  page*  (as  printed  in  the  journal)  up 
to  $20  membership  credit  per  person  per  year.  Short  articles  are  also  welcome! 
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When  was  the 


1 900  Lafayette 
Commemorative  Dollar 

Struck  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint? 

By  Anthony  Swiatek 


I  recently  acquired  a  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Honorable  D.N.  Morgan, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  (June  1, 1893  - 
June  1,  1897)  by  W.  R.  Russell  dated 
December  11,  1899.  The  latter,  a  Treasury 
department  employee  acknowledged 
receipt  of  this  past  Treasurer's  letter  dated 
12/9/1893  and  his  enclosed  $1  in  payment 
for  a  desired  Lafayette  dollar.  He  also 
accompanied  this  response,  with  an  official 
subscription  information  letter  prepared  by 
the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commission  to 
potential  subscribers.  This  outlined  the 


procedure  for  acquiring  "this  unique  and 
significant  coin."  W.  R.  Russell  also  noted 
in  his  letter  of  Dec.  11, 1899  that  all  the  coins 
(Lafayette  Dollars)  had  delivered  to  the 
Commission  in  Chicago!  (Distribution  was 
handled  through  the  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  IL). 

Shocked,  I  thought  how  could  the 
aforementioned  be  true  when  according  to 
an  article  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  as  well  as  U.  S.  Mint  records,  our 
first  commemorative  dollars  became  a 
reality  on  Dec.  14,  1899?  (This  day  was 
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selected  because  it  was  the  100  th 
anniversary  of  George  Washington's 
passing.)  Our  first  commemorative  dollar 
was  created  at  11:15  am  on  an  old  Merrick 
press  by  a  Miss  Gleary.  This  press  was  able 
to  strike  80  coins  per  minute  or  4800  pieces 
per  hour  of  our  1900  Lafayette  dollar. 
Digressing,  since  coinage  laws  did  not 
permit  predating,  the  year  1900  was 
included  in  the  reverse  border  inscription  to 
please  the  Commission.  Such  reflects  the 
year  the  Lafayette's  monument  was  erected 
and  the  year  of  the  Paris  Exposition  —not 
the  date  of  striking. 

Present  at  this  small  Friday  Lafayette 
dollar  ceremony  were  several  Mint  officials, 
members  of  Lafayette  Memorial  Commis¬ 
sion  and  a  few  members  of  the  press.  After 
Miss  Gleary  removed  the  first  Lafayette 
dollar  struck,  she  presented  it  to  Mint 
Superintendent  Henry  Boyer.  It  was  then 
inspected  by  chief-Mint-engraver  Charles  E. 
Barber.  It  was  then  shown  to  Robert  J. 
Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Memorial 
Commission,  then  given  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  George  E.  Roberts.  It  was  placed 
in  a  coin  or  medal  case  and  brought  back  to 
Washington,  D.C.  by  Mr.  Roberts,  to  be 
given  to  President  McKinley.  Such  was  to 
be  sent  by  pre-arrangement  in  an  elaborate 
$1,000  presentation  case,  to  be  given  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  Later, 
Secretary  Thompson  traveling  abroad  the 
S.S.  Champagne  bestowed  the  gift  to 
President  Loubet  on  Feb.  22,  1900.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  of  the  12,000  pieces  shipped  to 
the  Commission's  headquarters  in  Paris, 
France  (20  Avenue  Rapp)  accompanied 
Secretary  Thompson. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  coin 
press  began  spewing  out  those  4800 
Lafayette  dollars  per  hour.  Who  knows  for 
sure  but  10  to  15  single  struck  satiny 
surfaced  coins  may  have  been  presented  as 
gifts  to  some  of  the  people  in  attendance. 
They  would  be  OBVERSE  1,  REVERSE  A. 


Since  four  obverse  and  five  reverse  dies 
were  used  in  six  die  combinations,  I  believe, 
as  do  friends  Frank  DuVall  and  David  G. 
Provost  that  several  coin  presses  were  used 
to  strike  the  50,000  coin  order  and  not  the 
one  Merrick  press  in  approximately  10-1/2 
hours.  We  have  never  seen  any  die  cracks 
on  any  of  these  dollars. 

Had  the  honor  of  seeing  that  first 
Lafayette  dollar  struck  housed  in  what 

J 

appeared  to  be  a  heavily  toned  casket-like 
presentation  case.  The  piece  —also  dark¬ 
ened  —  flaunted  a  satiny  type  of  surface  and 
the  OBVERSE  1,  REVERSE  A  variety.  It  is 
buried  in  the  "Musee  du  Louvre"  in  Paris, 
as  is  the  1892  Columbian  first  perfect  proof 
struck  in  the  Chicago  Field  Museum.  More 
on  the  said  in  another  article. 

Concerning  W.R.  Russell,  the  Treasury's 
departmental  employee  response  to  past 
Treasurer  Morgan's  letter,  I  do  not  know 
why  he  stated  the  coins  were  already 
produced  and  delivered  to  the  Commission. 
Was  he  influenced  by  the  Commission's 
subscriber's  letter  dated  Chicago,  December 
8,  1899  which  informed  readers  that  the 
coins  will  be  struck  in  a  few  days  -possibly 
by  the  tenth  of  December?  Russell's  letter 
was  written  on  December  11,  1899.  He 
should  have  inquired  further,  querying  the 
Commission  in  Chicago,  or  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  or  the  Mint  Director's  office  in  D.C., 
etc.  to  be  factually  informed.  Howbeit, 
W.R.R.  was  in  error,  as  the  50,026  Lafayette 
dollars  were  all  struck  on  December  14, 
1899.  Those  extra  26  pieces  were  used  for 
assay  purposes.  They  were  tested  for 
fineness,  weight  and  metal  consistency, 
then  destroyed.  By  the  way,  can  you  name 
the  first  president  to  be  depicted  on  our 
coinage  produced  for  circulation7  Who  was 
the  first  president  to  be  depicted  on  any 
kind  of  coinage  struck  for  our  nation? 
Know  the  song  Kansas  Citxj  Here  I  Come  and 
the  words  Stand  On  The  Corner,  10th  Street 
ami  One ?  Question  clues:  Sixteen  and  One! 
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The  HIGH  POINTS 

or  First  Areas  to  Display  Metal  Loss 
on  the  2003  50-State  Quarters 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 

A)  2003  ILLINOIS:  Wear  will  find  first  be  noticed  on  the  upper  outside  corner  of  the 
book  held  by  President  Lincoln. 

B)  2003  ALABAMA:  Metal  loss  will  first  be  observed  on  the  top  of  Helen  Keller's  head. 

C)  2003  MAINE:  Wear  will  first  occur  on  the  series  of  rocks  below  the  lighthouse. 

D)  2003  MISSOURI:  The  left  bent  forearm  of  the  first  rower  will  be  the  first  part  of  this 
coin's  design  to  flaunt  a  loss  of  metal. 

E)  2003  ARKANSAS:  Wear  will  first  be  observed  on  the  breast  of  the  bird  below  the 
beak. 


An  Old  Indian  0-IT6F 

9nd  (LpMM^Mo^a-kve  6|yan+£ns/ 

The  old  Indian  chief  sat  in  his  teepee  smoking  a  ceremonial  pipe,  eyeing  the  two  U  S  Mint 
officials  sent  to  interview  him.  "Chief  Two  Eagles,"  one  official  began,  "you  have  observed  the 
white  man  for  many  generations,  you  have  seen  his  wars  and  his  mint  products,  you  have  seen 
all  his  progress,  and  all  his  problems."  The  chief  nodded  silently.  The  official  continued, 
"Considering  recent  events  and  the  new  commemorative  quarters,  in  your  opinion  where  has 
the  white  man  gone  wrong9" 

The  chief  stared  at  the  government  officials  for  over  a  minute,  and  then  calmly  replied:  "When 
white  man  found  this  land,  Indians  were  running  it.  No  taxes!  No  debt!  No  commemorative 
quarters!  Plenty  buffalo!  Women  did  most  of  the  work.  Medicine  man  free.  Indian  men  hunted 
and  fished  all  the  time." 

The  chief  smiled  and  added  quietly,  "White  man  dumb  enough  to  think  he  could  improve 
system  like  that." 
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The  2003  First  Flight  Centennial  Gold  Ten-Dollar  coin  was  designed  by  U.S.  Mint 
Sculptor/Engraver  Donna  Weaver.  The  obverse  of  the  coin  features  a  portrait  of  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright.  The  reverse  depicts  the  1903  Wright  Flyer  with  an  American  bald 
eagle  soaring  above.  (Note:  Information  from  U.S.  Mint.) 


The  2003  First  Flight  Centennial  Silver  Dollar  was  designed  by  U.S.  Mint 
Sculptors/Engravers  T.  James  Ferrell  and  Norman  E.  Nemeth.  T.  James  Ferrell 
designed  the  obverse  of  the  coin  that  features  a  portrait  of  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
based  on  the  classic  design  by  George  T.  Morgan  first  used  on  the  Wright  Brothers 
Congressional  Medal  in  1909.  The  reverse  designed  by  Norman  E.  Nemeth  depicts  the 
1903  Wright  Flyer  as  it  soared  near  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  (Note:  Information  from 
U.S.  Mint.) 
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Room  for 

a  Couple 

of  Beers  ... 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  commemoratives? 


A  philosophy  professor  stood  before  his 
class  and  had  some  numismatic  items  in 
front  of  him.  When  the  class  began,  he 
picked  up  a  very  large  empty  jar.  He 
proceeded  to  fill  it  with  modern  MS-65 
commemorative  silver  dollars  (not  slabbed). 
He  filled  the  jar  to  the  top.  He  then  asked 
the  students  if  the  jar  was  full.  They  said, 
"yes". 

So  the  professor  then  picked  up  a  box  of 
MS-64  silver  commemorative  half  dollars 
(not  slabbed)  and  added  them  to  the  jar 
filling  the  spaces  all  around  the  modern 
commemorative  dollars.  He  shook  and 
shook  the  jar  to  settle  the  contents.  This 
allowed  him  to  add  more  commemorative 
half  dollars  in  until  they  were  up  to  the  top  of 
the  jar.  He  then  asked  the  students  again  if 
the  jar  was  full. 

They  said,  "yes". 

The  professor  then  picked  up  a  box  of  MS- 
63  commemorative  gold  dollars  (not 
slabbed)  and  poured  it  into  the  jar.  Of 
course  the  gold  dollars  filled  into  the  spaces 
between  the  half  dollars  and  the  dollars.  He 
shook  and  shook  the  jar  to  settle  the 
contents.  He  then  asked  once  more  if  the  jar 
was  full.  The  students  wondered  what  the 
right  answer  was  this  time  and  what  else 
could  be  poured  into  the  jar. 

The  professor  then  produced  two  cans  of 
beer  from  under  the  table  and  proceeded  to 


pour  their  entire  contents  into  the  jar 
effectively  filling  the  empty  space  between 
the  sand.  The  students  mumbled.  Will  the 
beer  hurt  the  coins,  they  wondered. 

"Now",  said  the  professor  as  the  mumbling 
subsided,  "I  want  you  to  recognize  that  this 
jar  could  represent  your  life.  The  dollars  are 
the  important  things:  your  family,  your 
partner,  your  health,  and  your  children. 
Things  that  if  everything  else  was  lost  and 
only  they  remained,  your  life  would  still  be 
full.  The  half  dollars  are  the  other  things  that 
matter  like  your  job,  your  house,  and  your 
car.  The  gold  dollars  are  everything  else... 
The  small  stuff." 

"If  you  put  the  small  gold  dollars  into  the  jar 
first,"  he  continued,  "there  is  no  room  for  the 
half  dollars  or  the  dollars!  The  same  goes 
for  your  life.  If  you  spend  all  of  your  time 
and  energy  on  the  small  stuff,  you  will  never 
have  room  for  the  things  that  are  important 
to  you.  Pay  attention  to  the  things  that  are 
critical  to  your  happiness.” 

One  of  the  students  raised  her  hand  and 
inquired  what  the  beer  represented.  The 
professor  smiled  and  said,  "I'm  glad  you 
asked.  It  just  goes  to  show  you  that  no 
matter  how  full  your  life  may  seem,  there's 
always  room  for  a  couple  of  beers." 

Another  student  asked,  “what  about  the 
commemorative  coins?” 
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